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My thoughts as I strolled in the bush in Autumn 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Last week I walked in the bush and as I walked, I listened. 

It snapped and crackled and snarled at my passing. 

Its thorns were sharp and its grasses were harsh. 

I savoured its breath as it seared my nostrtils, harsh and dry as it cried out for rain. 


This week I walked in the bush and as I walked, I listened. 

Quiet were my footsteps and gentle was my tread. 

Soft were its mosses and friendly to walk on. 

Hushed was the sound of my passing that once crackled, soft were the passes to feel. 
I savoured its breath, soft and moist. 

The sweet smell of the bush as it sighed with content. 


Excursion report: Looking for Mountain Pepper on Mount Alexander 18/3/90 
Author: Anne Bridley 


In 1836, Major Mitchell climbed Mt Alexander on his great exploration through Victoria. Some 
time after, in his published journal, he stated that he had found Mountain Pepper (Tasmannia 
lanceolata) there. On a cool and overcast morning in March 1990, Ern Perkins from Castlemaine 
FNC led 10 of us from BFNC and CFNC on an expedition to see if we could find Mountain 
Pepper on Mt Alexander. 


For those who are unfamiliar with the plant, Mountain Pepper is a medium-sized erect shrub with 
glossy, dark green leaves and red branches. It has black, peppery fruit and grows in cooler, 
moister montane to sub-alpine areas, hence its common name. 


We scrambled up and down the gullies through Messmate and Manna Gum forest on the south and 
west sides of the new Koala Park. We came across Wattle and Dodonea scrub, Rock Fern 
growing amongst granite slabs, a pair of Brown Falcons flying over adjoining farmland; one lucky 
group even found a Koala sitting in a wattle but, alas, we found no Mountain Pepper. Perhaps our 
search was not thorough enough. 


Mt Alexander looked too hot and dry an area for Mountain pepper. If it ever was there, it would be 
on the very edge of its range. Possibly, in his subsequent writing-up, Major Mitchell confused Mt 
Alexander with Mt Macedon, where it is known to grow. It would be interesting to know if he 
mentioned the find in his survey notebooks. 


Despite our failure, we had a pleasant walk and even got some afternoon sunshine. Unlike some 
of Major Mitchell's struggles, the greatest hindrance to our travels were the numerous Bidgee- 
widgees which have survived the over-abundant rabits on the mountain. 


Birds noted include: Crimson Rosella; Kookaburra; Grey Shrikethrush; Restless Flycatcher, Grey 
Fantail; Buff-rumped, Yellow-rumped and Striated Thomnbills; White-throated Tree-creeper, White- 
naped and White-eared Honeyeaters; Spotted and Striated Pardalotes; Grey Currawong; Magpie. It 
was too overcast and windy for good birdwatching. 


Our thanks go to Ern Perkins for leading the walk. 


Have you ever noticed? 
Author: Tom Patullo 


I have been asked occasionally, "Do mistletoes kill trees?", and my answer is, "Not very often. It 
is not very often that one sees a eucalypt so heavily infested with mistletoe that it is under stress". 


I had this claim illustrated quite graphically when we had 'a bit of a blow' just recently. 


I had noticed that the Eucalyptus leucoxylon in our garden, an upright, mature treee with a 
beautiful, open crown, was fairly heavily infested with mistletoe. The next time you see a 
mistletoe, take notice of where it is growing in relation to the main trunk and larger limbs. I think 
you will find almost invariably that the mistletoe is growing well out towards the end of a smaller 
branch up to the thickness of a Man's wrist or a little thicker and some distance from where it joins 
a larger limb. As the mistletoe grows over a few years, it can become quite heavy, thus putting 
extra strain on the limb. 


So, along came the 'bit of a blow’ before a thunderstorm with the result that, next morning I found 
no less than 4 limbs all carrying heavy mistletoe growth, on the ground under my Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon. The mistletoe dies and the tree lives on, with just enough mistletoe growths remaining 
to be decorative. 


To the enquiring mind, the question arises - why is it that the mistletoe growths are so often well 
out from the main trunks on the ends of smaller branches? - so, let us consider how mistletoe is 
spread. 


When the fruit of the mistletoe is ripe, it is eaten by small birds; mainly by the Mistletoe Bird. The 
fleshy covering of the sticky seed is digested by the bird while the seed passes right through its 
digestive system and is eventually deposited onto whatever the bird is perching on at the time. 


Now, where do we generally see the Mistletoe Bird? Not on the trunks or larger limbs of a tree but 
in theouter extremities of the smaller branches. So the mistletoe seed is most likely to be deposited 
there and where the seed is put, it stays and, eventually, grows because it is so sticky. This 
probably explains why mistletoes grow on the outer ends of the lighter branches and so, 
eventually, become victim to the elements. 


There is evidently some other element that kills a lot of mistletoe as we often see a dead mistletoe 
still in position at the outer end of a relatively light branch. Could it be that the mistletoe is a gross 
feeder and demands more nourishment than the thin branch can supply so, eventually, the branch 
dies as also does the mistletoe. 

(Most of my observations for this article have been made on Eucalyptus sideroxylon and 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon in my own garden and the mistletoe species referred to is the Box Mistletoe 
(Amyema miquelii)). 


Autumn spiders 
Author: Tom Patullo- 


Autumn is generally reckoned to be Spider time and, early this Autumn, we had many hundreds of 
Enamel Spiders in our area. One could not walk 10m through our bush without bursting through 
their rather elaborate system of webs which reach up to 3 or 4m across tracks or between shrubs 
and generally at just a nice height to burst through with your face coming out with a black spider 
dangling from the brim of your hat on a silken thread just in front of your nose. I have heard that 
these little Enamel Spiders have a bite somewhat comparable to a bee-sting although I have never 
been bitten by one. 

The Autumn Spider that I want talk about, however, is one that we seldom see. The subject was 
brought to mind just the other day when I found a eucalypt leaf, on a tree in my garden, which was 
folded in such a way that it looked like a triangular pyramid. I knew it immediately to be the home 
of the Leaf-box Spider. Unless one is lucky enough to spot it, the leaf-box home is quite hard to 


find even when you are searching for it. 


On unfolding the pyramid - there he was - a small, almost white spider, with a certain crab-like 
appearance on account of the 2 pairs of very large front legs. This started me thinking. How did 
this spider catch its food? It was not a web-spinner so I thought about all the other non- 
webspinning spiders and their methods of catching their food. 


Firstly, there is the large Huntsman Spider which I have watched catching flying insects. It 
positioned itself near an outside light and just caught the insects as they flew past. Evidence of his 
success was a tiny heap of remains in the morning, under where he had been positioned the night 
before. 


The next non-webspinning spider that I know is the Wolf Spider, which I once watched run down 
a large cockroach by sheer speed like a greyhound catching a rabbit. Some time ago, Bob Allen 
and I were 'natting' in the Whipstick when Bob lifted up an old sheet of roofing iron and out shot a 
large cockroach. Hard on his heels came a large Wolf Spider. It was 'touch and go' for about 3 
metres but the spider won. 


The small Jumping Spider is another non-webspinning spider, an interesting little creature when 
viewed life-size (somewhat less than 1/2 cm long) but quite fearsome when viewed through a 
magnifying glass, with its large eyes and hairy appearance. It often frequents fly-wire doors and, 
as the name implies, has a remarkable ability to cover perhaps up to 7 or 8 cm in one jump as the 
following story bears out. Bob Allen was trying one day, to photograph one of these spiders on 
his window-sill with close-up rings on his camera and, just as he was about to release the shutter, 
the spider disappeared. Bob found it on his camera lens! 


Another non-webspinner that I have observed in action catching his meal is the Bird-dropping 
Spider. One day, in our garden, I found one of these spiders in a partly curled leaf, exploiting his 
camoflage to the full with his legs drawn right up to his body and looking for all the world like a 
bird dropping. I came back at night with a torch, hoping to see him in action. There he was with 2 
pairs of quite large and long front legs raised. Presently, a large moth appeared to fly straight up 
to him; a flash of movement and the moth was secured. Why did the moth apparently commit 
suicide? Does this spider exude a moth-attracting odour? It would appear to be so. 


Then there is the method of hunting which is used by another spider which, in the absence of a 
better name, I will call the Orb-waving Spider - it swings a short length of sticky thread to snare its 
prey, in a similar fashion to the hunting method of the remarkable Net-casting Spider. I have only 
read about these two spiders, both of which are non-webspinners. 


The shape and proportions of the Leaf-box Spider indicate that it does not hunt like a Huntsman, 
chase like a Wolf Spider, or leap like a Jumping Spider but there is a certain similarity to the Bird- 
dropping Spider. They both have an extremely plump abdomen for their size, both have 
proportionally long, powerful front legs which can reach quite a distance. We have seen how the 
Bird-dropping Spider catches his meal - does the Leaf-box Spider hunt in a similar fashion? 
Although I have never seen one of them outside its leaf-box home, I have often noticed it lurking 
just inside the narrow slit which is the only exit from this secure refuge. Are they able to exude an 
insect-attracting odour to lure prey within reach of those comparatively long legs? 


There is another spider in our district which is seldom seen but this one spins a web. It is known 
as the Leaf-curling Spider. We often see and probably seldom take notice of a curled leaf hanging 
somewhere in a spider's web but we seldom see the spider which first curls the leaf into a tight coil 
and then uses it as a home. The question is, how does a small, lanky spider like this one, curl up 
the leaf so tightly? 


Bird of the night: Australian Pelican (Pelecanus conspicillatus) 
Author: W. Flentje 


Call Occasional grunting sounds at or about the nest but otherwise mainly silent. Babies in the 
nest, begging for food, have a shrill form of the parents grunting call. 


Appearance They are large birds about 170 cm long and have a bill about 40 cm long. Their 
outstanding feature is the large pouch extension under the bill. This is coloured pink like the rigid 
part of the bill. The neck is almost as long as the beak. 


Male and female are similar but the female is smaller than the male. Their feet are webbed and they 
walk with a distinct waddle. The general colour is a white body and black wings but there is black 
on the tail and large white patches on the wings. The eyes are brown and surrounded by a margin 
of naked skin coloured yellowish to orange. 


In flight the head is held back close to the body rather than stretched out in the manner of Swans. 


Habitat They inhabit areas where large bodies of fresh or saline water occur such as lakes, 
swamps or rivers. In the Bendigo district they can sometimes be seen at Lake Eppalock and other 
large lakes and swamps e.g. Tang Tang, Winghee and Thunder Swamps. 


Food This consists mainly of fish, but also includes crustaceans found in both fresh and salt 
water. Pelicans are often seen in group formations apparently herding fish into shallow water 
where they are more easily captured by the birds. The large pouch apparently facilitates the capture 
of a large fish or several smaller fish at a time. They plunge their bills into the water, allowing 
water to drain away through the slightly open bill as they withdraw, and then tilt the bill high to 
slide the food down the throat. The pouch below the bill no doubt also serves to assist feeding the 
young when the parents regurgitate food. On occasions single birds can be seen feeding alone. 


Breeding Mature birds of four years old or more, when about to breed, develop a scarlet colour 
in the front part of the large pouch which is part of the bill. This colour reverts to pink as breeding 
proceeds. 


Nesting may occur at any time of the year subject to suitable conditions of food supply and water 
levels. They usually congregate in large colonies and select favourable nesting sites, generally 
islands where nests are built on the ground, or in bushes overhanging or close to water. The 
female selects the nest site but both male and female help to build the nest with sticks and other 
vegetation over a shallow hollow in the ground. 


Both birds share incubation of the eggs and feeding of the chicks. Usually two, but occasionally 
up to four, white eggs are laid. The incubation period is about 33 days and the chicks are 
dependent on the parents for food for about three months. According to the Complete Book of 
Australian Birds (Readers Digest) the chicks display violent convulsions for about a minute after 
feeding and bite anything nearby before collapsing on the ground. 


General Pelicans bred for one year at Kow Swamp in the 1940's but no other breeding in 
Bendigo district has been known since. 


Pelicans can fly to considerable heights and are often seen in flocks of various sizes flying, and 
also swimming, in formation. They often perch in dry trees and can fly long distances in search of 
suitable water areas to provide food. One observation reported a number of Darters and Pelicans 
swimming together to round up fish to their mutual benefit and creating much noise in the process. 
There was some speculation as to the purpose of the very large pouch underneath the very large 
bill. It is probably of great assistance in catching large fish or several small fish at a time and also 
to facilitate feeding of young by regurgitation. They have been seen to catch fish by actually diving 
into the water from flight. 


The Australian Pelican is found throughout Australia except the dry interior, in Southern New 
Guinea, and occasionally as a vagrant in Indonesia, New Hebrides, Solomon Islands and New 
Zealand. 


Bird of the night: White-eared Honeyeater (Lichenostomus leucotis). 
Author: W. Flentje 


Call Calls are many and varied but usually a short 2 or 3 syllables; some are loud and others 
subdued. Sometimes single notes are run together. The most common call resembles 'chop'. 


Appearance It is a medium sized Honeyeater about 20 cm in length. The sexes are alike except 
that the male is slightly larger than the female The general colour is olive green above and olive 
yellow below. The tail is brownish. The crown of the head is grey streakedwith black and a 
conspicuous white patch is located behind the eye. The rest of the face, throat and upper breas‘is 
black. The eye is brown and the black bill is rather short for a Honeyeater. t 


Habitat White-eared Honeyeaters occur in most bush habitats throughout the Bendigo District 
but are more frequently found in the Whipstick and less frequently to the south. 


Food As with many Honeyeaters, the main food is insects taken from the foliage and branches of 
trees and shrubs but nectar from flowers is also an important source. 


Breeding Nesting may occur from August to January but occasionally even earlier or later. In 
heathy vegetation the nest is often built in low bushes 60 cm to 1 m above ground but may be up to 
3 m or so in higher vegetation such as Mallee eucalypts. It is cup-shaped and usually suspended 
from light twigs among the foliage. Grass, shreds of bark and fine twigs are woven together and it 
is lined with fur, hair or other soft material. Two or three eggs may be laid which are whitish in 
colour and sparsely spotted or blotched reddish-brown, especially near the round end. Incubation 
and fledging times are not given but would very probably be similar to those of other species of 
Lichenostomus i.e. about 14 or 15 days for both incubation and fledging periods. 


General White-eared Honeyeaters are generally bold and fearless. Several times they have been 
reported to alight on persons’ heads to obtain hair to line their nests. On other occasions they have 
allowed themselves to be photographed at close quarters while they were building their nests 
without any need for the photographer to conceal himself. 


Like most Honeyeaters they are often to be found on a warm or hot day drinking water at dams, 
water holes or even a small paddle of water in a rock or hollow in a stump. Bird banders have 
observed them returning to drink about every two hours. 


Observations indicate that, in the Bendigo area, they are less common in Grey Box and Yellow 
Gum forests and more common in Ironbark, Mallee and Heath habitats. 


On one occasion a White-eared Honeyeater was observed to be probing its bill into a 7 cm piece of 


plastic tube, no doubt following an instinct to expect nectar in such a situation. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Regent Honeyeater, 1 or 2, Kimbolton Forest, 10/3/90 
Powerful Owl, 1, south-east of Bendigo, 24/3/90 
Flame Robin, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 3/4/90 
White-throated Warbler, 1 heard, Sedgwick, 4/3/90 
White-throated Warbler, 2 heard, Sedgwick, 10/3/90 
Swift Parrot, several, Strathfieldsaye, 25/2/90 


Special Project Birds 

Australian Hobby, 1, Calivil, 13/3/90 

Australian Hobby, 2, Sedgwick, 24/3/90 

Australian Hobby, 1, Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 2/4/90 
Australian Hobby, 1, Bendigo, 31/8/89 


Observations 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 30, Golden Square, 12/3/90 
Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Eaglehawk, 15/3/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, Long Gully, 5/4/90 

Noisy Miner, 2, Bendigo East, 12/3/90 

New Holland Honeyeater, 1, Eaglehawk, 15/3/90 
Bluefaced Honeyeater, 7, Strathdale, 13/3/90 

Masked Lapwing, 3, Epsom 

Brown Treecreeper, 4, Calivil, 17/3/90 

Port Lincoln Ringneck, 2, Raywood, 5/3/90 

Rainbow Bee-eater, 30, Pompapiel (south of Calivil), 1/3/90 
Rainbow Bee-eater, 1 heard only, Job's Gully, 16/3/90 
Olive-backed Oriole, 1, Sedgwick, 1/4/90 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo, 1, near Couangalt turn-off on Calder Highway 


Notes 

The Regent Honeyeater used to be a much more common bird which nested in the Bendigo district. 
It has declined greatly in recent years and this sighting is arare event. The bird was seen in an area 
of profusely flowering Grey Box. Our last records for this area were several in 1988. 


Late summer and early autumn see the movements of migratory birds such as Rainbow Birds, 
Flame Robins and Swift Parrots. The sighting of Swift Parrots, which migrate from Tasmania in 
late February, was very early. Other sightings of Swift Parrots were at German Gully near 
Maldon on 25/3/90 and at Junortoun on 30/3/90. From our records we find that it has been noted 
as early as 21/3/81 at Strathfieldsaye and arriving in the Inglewood district in mid to late April. 


The Rainbow Birds have left the district on their journey north. They come south to nest. Birds 
were observed passing through at Job's Gully on 16/3/90. Pompapiel on 21/3/90, Calivil in mid 
March and in the last week of March at Sedgwick. These birds usually depart this district in March 
but their departure has been as early as late February and as late as the second week in April at 
Sedgwick. 


There was an early sighting of Flame Robins at Strathfieldsaye on 3/4/90. As shown in our 
records, most arrivals have been a fortnight later than this. The Brown females and immature 
males arrive first, the mature males arriving a little later. The latter also leave for their summer 
habitat ahead of the brown birds. 


The White-throated Gerygone is a summer migrant from the north. The birds were heard calling 
strongly, their beautiful song, during the first week of March at Sedgwick. This species was 
previously recorded there in December 1983. Other local observations have been at Inglewood, 
Wehla, Bridgewater, and Coliban Park between October and December. In 1973 this species was 
seen building a nest at Lyal Glen, near Redesdale. 


Thirty to 40 Sulphur-crested Cockatoos were seen at Golden Square. We have only a few records 
of this bird in Urban Bendigo; possibly this is due to under-reporting. 


About our Birds 
Author: Jack Ipsen 


During a trip to the Warby Ranges for Easter of this year, Jean and I travelled to the campsite in the 
Warby Ranges State Park. This campsite is known as Wenham's Picnic Area; it occupies an old 
farmsite and is on cleared land amidst sclerophll forest.. We arrived at camp early, to be welcomed 
by 3 days of cloudy weather with rain falling intermittently, but not enough to keep us in the 
caravan all day. 


During a short walk on the edge of the forest we watched the cleared park area for Turquoise 
Parrots that were feeding on ground covered with withered, dry grass and seeds of last year's 
grasses, but not many of these birds were evident to us. 


From the high timber on Mount Warby on the edge of the picnic ground, a Black Falcon swooped 
in to make a run across the field that was occupied by sundry small birds on the dead trees and 
stumps left by the farmer. Instantly a pair of Brown Falcons appeared as if from a conjuror's hat 
and quickly put the intruder off the field, but not before we had time to se the pattern and colour of 
its plumage. As we returned to the caravan we were treated to a further viewing of the Falcon as it 
made one more pass over the area. This bird did not contact or try to take any small fry for its 
meal. 


While in the north east of Victoria, we again paid a visit to my old home town of Chiltern. This 
old mining district is fast changing back to its original state in the Kincardenshire and Baronbogie 
Ranges. The mines and the miners took a heavy toll of the eucalypts and, consequently, of the 
ground flora. 


Because many bird observers have been concerned with the disappearance of the Regent 
Honeyeater from districts where it was prevalent in the years 1930 and 1940 they keep a close 
watch for it and Chiltern has been found to be an area where it can always be seen. In our recent 
short visit we were able to watch 2 Regent Honeyeaters trying to have an early morning sip of 
nectar from flowes in a Red Ironbark in the Chiltern Park. Their peace was disturbed by 6 or 8 
Red Wattlebirds who were constantly keeping them on the move. 


Warby Ranges State Park campout. Easter 1990 
Author: Anne Bridley 


The Warby Ranges are located in the north-east of Victoria near Wangaratta. They are a low 
granite range (highest point 514 m) about 400 million years old, over 3000 hectares of which was 
made a State Park in 1979. The area had been grazed and logged for many years prior to the 
declaration of the Park. 


Ten members of the BFNC camped at Wenham's at Easter 1990. There is a large grassy area with 
the odd tree there, rising to and surrounded by Box (Yellow, Red and Long-leaved) and Red 
Stringybark forest on the ridges. There were also a few Blakeley's Red-gum there; this tree can be 
found near to Bendigo at Kooyoora State Park. 


The Ipsens arrived a couple of days before the rest of us and were lucky enough to see a Black 
Falcon which came over the cleared area before being chased by Brown Falcons. Although a pair 
of Brown Falcons returned while we were there, the Black Falcon didn't. 


Some of the most beautiful birds there were nearly 30 bright blue and yellow Turquoise Parrots 
(the female is slightly duller than the male). They fed in a grassy area in the south west corner of 
the clearing early in the day and, when disturbed, would utter their tinkling call as they flew into 
the trees. If eucalypts mixed with grassy areas is their preferred habitat, then they may not find 
this area to their liking if it regenerates back to its (presumably) original forested state. However, 
Eastern Grey Kangaroos (I counted 80 near the camp one morning) and rabbits seem to be doing a 
pretty good job of keeping regrowth down at the moment. 


At present in Victoria the Turquoise Parrot occurs mainly in the north-east with a more recent 
population in East Gippsland. Last century its range extended south to Berwick and west to the 
Murray-Darling junction. From the 1880's there was a drastic decline, perhaps caused by 
competition from domestic stock during a drought. At one stage it was feared that the species was 
extinct but it had begun to increase again by the 1930's and was re-established in the Warby 
Ranges by the 1950's. 


This sheltered and sunny corner attracted quite a few ground-feeding birds in the morning, 
including a couple of Southern Whitefaces, Yellow Thornbills and Starlings. We were camped in 
the Western edge of the clearing. Using the grassy area near the camp were Willie Wagtails, Flame 
Robins, Welcome Swallows and several pairs of Jacky Winters. In the forest behind, Yellow 
Robins piped and Grey Thrushes, Brown and White Treecreepers called. Along the edge of the 
forest travelled parties of small birds, including Striated Thornbills. Notable were half a dozen 
pairs of Scarlet Robins which used both the cleared areas and adjacent forest, as did Dusky 
Woodswallows. Also using the forest near the camp were Crested Shriketit, Restless Flycatchers, 
Superb Fairy-wren, Buff-rumped Thornbills (I saw a group of over 15), Red-capped Robins, 
Rufous Whistler, Striated and Red-spotted Pardalotes, Red Wattlebirds, Fuscous Honeyeaters and 
the odd Yellow-tufted Honeyeater. Honeyeaters were not particularly numerous except for up to 
100 Noisy Friarbirds. Most of the eucalypts were not flowering except for some Long-leaved 
Box. As well as using the forest, the Noisy Friarbirds would fly back and forth to isolated trees in 
the clearing. Unlike their name, they were mostly quite silent while doing this. 


Another bird seen in large numbers was the Pied Currawong. On several days large flocks of Pied 
Currawongs either flew along the southern ridge just below Mt Warby, or over the ridge and down 
the valley. One day I counted 90 birds, the biggest flock I've ever seen. A dozen or so each of 
Galahs and Magpies and nearly 30 Eastern Rosellas also used the clearing. At night I could hear 
the Masked Lapwings and Maned Duck calling as they flew over. 


On Saturday morning we walked over to the ridge on the northern side of the valley. Here we 
heard a White-throated Gerygone (Warbler). Glenise Moors heard one in the same spot several 
years ago. These birds are rarely seen around Bendigo but are more common in north-east 
Victoria. We also found some large, prickly bushes of Spur-wing Wattle (Acacia triptera). This 
occurs only in the Warby Ranges in Victoria, as well as occurring further north in NSW. Other 
Acacias we saw during our camp included the Red-stem Wattle (Acacia rubrida), similar to Acacia 
pycnantha; also found there were Ploughshare Wattle (Acacia gunnii) which is a low shrub, 
Lightwood (Acacia implexa) and stands of Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata). 


On Sunday we drove several km to Black Springs for lunch. There is a permanent spring here 
feeding a small dam. Growing in soggy ground at the water's edge we found the beautiful little 
purple Utricularia dichotoma (Fairies' Aprons). A highlight was 5 species of Robins found in a 
short length of gully. 


Glenise and I stood on a bridge over the gully; on one side were a pair of Hooded Robins and on 
the other a female Red-capped Robin being harassed by a male Scarlet Robin. All were within a 
few metres of us. Other birds seen at the springs were Yellow and Flame Robins, immature 
Golden Whistlers, Weebills and Mistletoebirds. 


One evening, we took a spotlight on a short walk down the valley next to the forest and saw half a 
dozen Ringtail Possums and one Common Brushtail with a half-grown young on her back. Bats 
could be heard overhead. John Guley and I saw several Yellow-footed Antechinus scampering 
over logs and around the skirts of grass-trees late on Good Friday afternoon. 


Our last outing was on Monday to Jubilee Falls. As we walked down the rocky hillside to the 
creek we passed through a distinctive landscape of pale-barked Blakeley's Red-gum with a thick 
understorey of Stypandra glauca (Nodding Blue Lily) and some especially impressive specimens 
of Xanthorrhoea australis (Austral Grass-tree). These grow very slowly and some are hundreds of 
years old. 


Other birds observed during our stay included Peaceful Dove, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Kookaburra, 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Grey Fantail, White-browed Babbler, Brown Thornbill, Yellow 
Thornbill, Sittella, Brown-headed Honeyeater, Silvereye, Red-browed Firetail, Oriole (one), 
Chough, and Australian Raven. Jean Ipsen saw what she thought was probably a Leaden 
Flycatcher. 


We all had an enjoyable time and I would like to re-visit the area when the Grevillea alpina, 
Brachyloma daphnoides (Daphne Heath), Calytrix tetragona (Common Fringe-myrtle) and other 
plants were flowering. 


References 
Information on the Turquoise Parrot was obtained from the RAOU's Atlas of Australian Birds. 


Guest Speaker - May General Meeting 
Author: Bev Leeson 


Our guest speaker was Scott Hall, proprietor of Golden Gully Tours, Castlemaine, and his 
presentation was titled The History, Architecture and Gardens of Castlemaine and Maldon. Scott 
took us on a ‘slide tour’ of the area adding snippets of interesting information on the features 
visited. For instance, did you know that authoress Henry Handel Richardson, whom I remember 
for her book The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney, once lived at the Maldon Post Office where her 
mother was Post Mistress? 

We visited various churches, pubs, public buildings and miners’ cottages with typical cottage 
gardens. Some particular examples were: 


Maldon Hospital - has honour rolls which go back to the 1860's. These were nearly lost in 1983 


when management wanted to paint them over during a repainting program. Fortunately objectors 
had this stopped. 


Glendonald - has a Victorian style garden and was owned by the manager of the North British 
mine. 


Kangaroo Hotel - one of only three pubs still operating in Maldon. It was a Cobb and Co. staging 
point. 


Beehive Chimney - was damaged by lightning and threatened with demolition. It has since been 
repaired and is now a memorial to the miners. 


Holy Trinity Church (Castlemaine) - was built in five months in 1857 from local stone. 


Castlemaine Botanical Gardens - Baron Von Mueller was involved in their development. They are 
now smaller as the swimming pool and caravan park are on part of the original gardens. A booklet 
is available with a map and the names of the trees. 


Buda - the historic house and garden was the home of Earnest Leviney. He was a watchmaker and 
silversmith but made his money mainly from real estate. The house features displays of both his 
and his daughters’ work. 


Imperial Hotel - built in the 1860's, it had lacework added in the 1890's. It had the first flush 
toilets in Castlemaine. 


Broad Oaks - Robert O'Hara Burke lived there before his ill-fated journey. It was also home to the 
Fitzgerald brothers who started the Castlemaine XXXX Brewery. 


Castlemaine Market - represents the optimism of early Castlemaine. It was condemned and to be 
demolished. The National Trust and residents convinced council to hand it over to the National 
Trust. It has been restored and is now a museum. 

Scott recommended a booklet, available from the Castlemaine Tourist Information Centre, which 
describes a self-guided tour of features of the district. 

Observations: May General Meeting 

Author: Bev Leeson 

G. Moors reported a flock of approximately 25 Purple-crowned Lorikeets at the Diagnostic Centre, 
Epsom. They were observed feeding in the canopy of a tree near the entrance as well as in other 
parts of the gardens. . 


R. Orr reported seeing a Little Eagle in the Rocky Rises area on Sunday and asked whether they 
were common in this area. Comments suggested that they had been more common in the past. 


A. Bridley reported Parsons Bands orchids flowering in April. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 
Have you made use of any of these lately ? 


AustralianNatural History 
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The autumn issue (Vol. 23 No. 4) of this quarterly magazine produced by the Australian Museum 
in Sydney is up to its usual high standard in content and presentation. One of the main articles, 
titled "The Monotreme Electric’, discusses recent research into electroreception in the platypus. It 
is able to detect weak electric fields by specialised receptors located in the skin of its bill. This 
explains, at least in part, how it can locate prey in turbid water at night, particularly when we know 
that it closes its eyes, ears and nose when it dives. Weak electric fields are produced when 
muscles contract and it has been calculated that the field generated by a single tail flick of a 
freshwater shrimp is large enough to be detected at a distance of ten centimetres by a platypus. 
Similar receptors have been found in the skin of the snout of the echidna but insufficient 
investigation has been done to establish how it makes use of this 'sixth sense'. This work 
indicates that the monotremes must be considered as highly evolved animals and not just a 
primitive transition between reptiles and mammals. 


Are you interested in supplementing your diet? In an article titled "Witchetty Grubs' Tim Low 
points out that they are "important and nutritious foods" and are regarded as a great treat by 
Aboriginal communities. He discusses which species of grubs come into this category and which 
species of plants they feed on. His final comments concern the attitude of most white Australians 
to eating them: "White Australians who express a disgust for grub eating betray their own cultural 
inhibitions. There is no basis for regarding oysters and fish eggs as gourmet foods and insect 
grubs as disgusting" and gives examples of the reaction of those who have experienced their nutty 
taste. 


Have you ever wondered where the names of the genus Bauera and of species such as Eucalyptus 
bauerana and Lasiopetalum baueri came from? An article by Marlene Norst titled 'Recognition and 
Renaissance: Ferdinand Lucas Bauer 1760-1826' discusses the life of this remarkably talented man 
who seems to have been forgotten until recently. Bauer was the Austrian artist and naturalist 
appointed by Banks to accompany Matthew Flinders on his circumnavigation of Australia. "Banks 
was amazed by Bauer's precision. Writing to Marsden in January 1806 after Bauer's return to 
London, Banks says of the sketches that they 'were prepared in such a manner by reference to a 
table of colours as to enable him to finish them at his leisure with perfect accuracy’." The article is 
illustrated with a number of his remarkable paintings of both plants and animals and the author 
comments that his work is astonishing because of his superb craftsmanship, aesthetic sense and 
meticulous scientific accuracy. 


A short article, 'Morning Sickness: Hard but Fair’, summarises research into pregnancy sickness 
which suggests that it evolved as a means of protecting the embryo during the first three months of 
development when it is most vulnerable to damage by toxins consumed by the mother. Studies 
have shown that pregnancy sickness in the first three months is indeed advantageous. Women 
who experience pregnancy sickness have significantly higher pregnancy success rates (fewer 
miscarriages) than those who only experience mild bouts or none at all. 


One for those with ornithological interests! 'A Tale of Three Species: The Stilt, the Shrimp and the 
Scientist’ discusses studies made of a colony of Banded Stilts discovered breeding for the first time 
in nearly 60 years in South Australia on an island in the recently flooded Lake Torrens. It offered 
an opportunity to study the breeding behaviour of these waders and their close relationship with the 
tiny crustaceans on which their survival depends. 

‘Lore from the Lizard: Lizard Island Research Station’ discusses the research station set up by the 
Australian Museum in 1973 on a relatively remote island off Cooktown. It supports a wide range 
of research projects on the Great Barrier Reef and has attracted worldwide recognition. 


‘More than a Home for White Ants’ is an article by Richard Braithwaite of the CSIRO Division of 
Wildlife and Ecology, Darwin, and deals with the importance of termites and their mounds in 
tropical ecology. "While some philosophers have been concerned with the soul of the termite 
superorganism, the termite colony has been busy contributing much to the ecology of the whole 
community of the tropics.” 


The Bird Observer ; 
The April edition (No. 696) has an interesting article, 'Domestic Cats and Wildlife’, which 
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presents and discusses the results of a questionnaire about cats and the prey collected by them. 
One important finding was that bells are relatively ineffective at stopping cats from catching prey 
and so some other method of prevention or a different type of bell (e.g. louder or more sensitive) 
should now be tested. 


Other publications received this month include: 

Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.282 Apr. '90 

Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet Apr. '90 and copy of their syllabus for 1990-91. 
Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.29 No.3 Mar./Apr. '90 

Castlemaine Naturalist No.155 Apr. '90 


Committee Report: May 


1. A grant of $1000 has been received from the Department of Conservation and Environment to 
cover the cost of nest boxes, ladder and cage traps for the Mammal Survey Group study program 
of the Spring Gully Reservoir area. 


2. Another grant of $2500 has been received from the Department of Conservation and 
Environment to help with the costs of producing a new edition of the book Birds of Bendigo. 


3. The International Council for Bird Preservation has requested publicity of their work in our 
newsletter. 


4. The club subscription to Australian Conservation Foundation is to be continued. 


5. A request received from Norm Deckert (Fosterville) for assistance with identification of plants 
as part of a campaign to have an area of public land reserved. More details need to be obtained so 
that we can find out exactly what assistance is needed and where the land is located. 


6. A letter was received from Caledon Resources Pty. Ltd. regarding the Fryers Range Flora 
Reserve. The company has a copy of our LCC submission and is enquiring as to whether we have 
any later information on the reserve area, particularly the Humboldt and Belltopper Hill part of it. 
Contact is to be made Castlemaine FNC regarding details of the area concerned before deciding on 
our response. . 


7. The limited number of specimens on display at general meetings was discussed. Members are 
to be encouraged to bring items for display. 
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Diary 


Meetings 
Wednesday June 13 'Mosses and Lichens'. Garry Cheers 
Wednesday July 11 ‘Recent survey of the fauna of the Mallee region of north-western 


Victoria’. Peter Robertson 
(Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental Research) 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday July 6, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Speaker: David McDonald ‘Striated Pardalotes' 

Bird of the Night: White-fronted Honeyeater 


Botany Group 
Thursday June 28, 7:30 pm, J Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745). 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday June 21, J Lindner's home, Burns Street, Axedale (39 7308) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday June 20, 8pm, Jane Cleary's home, 24 Goynes Road, Epsom (48 4396) 


Excursions 

June 17 'Mosses and Lichens' excursion. Leader: Garry Cheers. Contact John 
Guley for details of the location, time of departure and duration of this 
excursion. 

July 15 ‘Winter flowering Ironbarks - Inglewood’. 


Leaders: Fred and Margaret Watts 


